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Of course, such a work does not profess to be critical. It aims rather 
at being interesting. Dr. Geikie has drawn for his materials upon 
every available source. From Ewald to Renan, and from Milman to 
the author of " Ecce Homo," he has taken everything that came to 
his hand, and has, as a result, produced a book which, considering the 
popular object in view, is very successful. It is profusely illustrated ; 
the style is picturesque, not to say turgid ; and much, if not all, the 
information highly interesting. It is not a book for students, as 
may be inferred from the summary manner of disposing of the criti- 
cisms of the authenticity of the fourth Gospel adopted. In vol. i., 
pp. 457 and 579, Dr. Geikie says : 

" We owe our knowledge of the period immediately following the temp- 
tation, to the narrative of the fourth Gospel, written after the others. The 
splendor of the later ministry in Galilee seems to have overshadowed the 
humbler beginnings of the earlier period, in the other Gospels, so that 
they are almost passed over by them. Happily, however, John preserves 
for us, in comparative detail, the incidents of these silent months in which 
the public life of Jesua was slowly opening into full flower. How much 
would have been lost had his record not been given 1 There is a peculiar 
charm in the glimpses they supply of the early spring-time of the Saviour's 
ministry ; a tender fragrance all their own." 

In a note on this passage he adds : 

" I confess I have no sympathy with the critics who would seek to invali- 
date the fourth Gospel. To me it carries its evidence in itself, for of it, as of 
him of whom it tells us, we may confidently say, ' Never man spake like 
this.' " 

" Critics " who examine any external evidence with regard to the 
authenticity of the Gospel would hardly have much patience with 
this way of treating the question. But, as he says, Dr. Geikie is no 
critic. His object is picturesque and readable sacred biography, and 
in this he succeeds. 



4. — 2iew Ireland. By A. M. SuLi-rvAN, Member of Parliament for 
Louth. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878. Pp. 532. 

The history of Ireland during this century presents an interest- 
ing picture of the gradual but steady extinction of bitter religious 
hatred and class feuds by means of social and political reform, end- 
ing in the elevation of the people from a condition not far removed 
from that of savages to that of an industrious, free, modern com- 
munity. Through this period Mr. Sullivan has lived, himself taking 
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part in many of the stormy scenes which make up its annals, and 
his book consists chiefly of sketches of the most interesting events 
of recent Irish history. It is a book which ought to be widely read 
in this country, where delusions on the subject of British tyranny 
and the aspirations of Irish agitators have been the source of much 
misunderstanding, and even loss of property and life. It is only a 
few years since one of the anniversaries celebrated regularly in the 
streets of New York with violence, riot, and not infrequently blood- 
shed, was that of the battle of the Boyne. The Irish vote has al- 
ways been a powerful force in city politics. We have seen native- 
American mayors masquerade in Irish colors, and heard native- 
American orators arouse the wild enthusiasm of native-American 
audiences by glowing descriptions of the wrongs of Erin. We have 
had even an Irish republic established on our soil, and had our 
neutrality laws defied by Irish expeditions setting out from within 
our borders to prey upon neighbors with whom we were at peace. 
Besides all this, we were dependent on Ireland for half a century for 
domestic service — reason enough of itself for a keen interest in the 
progress of the country. 

The fundamental mistake we made at the outset in dealing with 
the Irish, as will be apparent to any one who reads Mr. Sullivan's 
book, is in treating them like citizens of a modern civilized state, 
accustomed to well-defined rights, to respect for life and property, to 
the exercise of political franchises, and having political feelings, 
aims, desires, and ambitions, only different from our own in the fact 
that they had been suppressed by arbitrary power. On the contrary, 
the Irish who emigrated here until very recent times came from a 
country in which the mass of the population had never emerged from 
the clan-condition, in which they were totally unaccustomed to politi- 
cal combination, as we understand it, or to parliamentary customs, 
but followed blindly, with absolute confidence, the leaders whom 
they had been taught to trust, not because they had by any rational 
process arrived at a belief in a coincidence of aims, but because 
either it was a matter of religion to trust them, or a matter of inheri- 
tance, or because in some faction-fight they had proved their friend- 
ship. Down to a comparatively recent period the English were 
accustomed to speak of the Irish " savages," and we are not, even 
on this side of the Atlantic, unfamiliar with the expression " wild 
Irish " — neither epithet being given in derision, but growing out 
of the actual condition of the population. The " stage Irishman," 
for whom Mr. Sullivan, in common with all true patriots, has a 
VOL. cxxvi. — so. 260. 13 
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supreme contempt, was, after all, a sort of laudable aesthetic com- 
promise between the barbarian himself and a certain ideal which 
he may be supposed to have kept in view — equally distant from 
the type from which it was taken, and the type into which re- 
form has finally developed it. But we are trespassing on Mr. Sul- 
livan's ground. In his book will be found a good many lively 
sketches — now and then perhaps a little too Irish in tone, but 
always entertaining — ^beginning with quite a charming picture of 
the Ireland of his boyhood, and coming down to the year of grace 
1877. 



5. — Modern Philosophy from Descartes to Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. By Fjjancis Bowen, A. M., Alford Professor of 
Natural Religion and Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. 

On taking up this work we were partially misled by its title. It 
is by no means a history of modern philosophy from Descartes to 
Hartmann ; for it says little or nothing of the foremost names 
among British philosophers, and omits even many Germans who 
are included in all other histories of philosophy. One chapter is 
given to Berkeley, but only the merest mention to Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Reid, Stewart, Mill, Hamilton, Caldervpood, and 
Bain ; and, out of the whole line of German metaphysicians between 
Leibnitz and Hartmann, Prof. Bowen discusses only the doc- 
trines of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. He 
tells us, indeed, in his preface, that it has not been his purpose to 
write a complete history of modern philosophy, but to present a full 
analysis and criticism of the systems only of those great thinkers 
whose writings have permanently influenced the course of European 
thought. Yet surely it can neither be affirmed nor taken for grant- 
ed that the works of Bacon and Locke were not among the most in- 
fluential in shaping modem thought, and that Hume's speculations 
were merely a minor force in producing the great resultant. Had 
it not been for Bacon, we might have known neither a Hobbes nor a 
Berkeley nor a Locke ; had it not been for Locke, we might not 
have had a Hume ; and, had it not been for Hume, we might not 
have seen an Immanuel Kant. In fact, the mfluence of Hume in 
modern European philosophy appears to us to have been greater 
than that of any other thinker, not excepting Kant himself, whose 
" Critique " Prof. Bowen analyzes and expounds with unrivaled 
skill. The truth is that, considering the enormous labor of master- 



